

Hello again. 

Gentle readers - listen: Your Bark Horizons file is 
getting lower and lower. Why aren't you doing 
something about it. We noticed the post after the 
publication of BH 19 ... and it was pathetic ! Now 
we don't mean "pathetic" in terms of the quality of 
the damned work - there was no work ! Yes , it dribbled 
in now and again, but by the forces of the Illuminati, 
only just! Well, we're not afraid to tell you that 
another couple of phases with response of that nature 
is going to fold the thing up for good. Bon't forget - 
its your journal, not ours. We only stick the bloody 
preferable work together, then cart it off to the 
printers. We'll leave you to think about it ... 

Okay - read on. 

As for the tardy arrival of the present beast that you 
now hold - well, it wasn't our fault. No, it never is, 
we can hear you say. But its the truth. We'd finished it 
ages ago, but difficulties prevented it appearing 
earlier. And gentle readers - those difficulties were 
beyond our efforts. Okay? Okay. 

As for the rest of the commitee: Pull your fingers out - 
more advertising. And better advertising. 

Come to think of it, the present issue is something of 
a collector's item. Ramsey Campbell has been very kind 
in allowing us to have the prologue of his new novel. 

Yes, new novel ! And we are printing it before the thing 
has even seen publication - which will be later on this 
year. The piece is a story, complete in itself, and we 
think you will be intrigued by it's nastiness. Thankyou, 
Ramsey. Also, we have a brutal little horror, by Peter 
Colebom. Lovely stuff, Pete. There is something by 
Mike Chinn, as well. Who the hell is he? Fascinating, 
was the article, which Kelvin Jones sent to us. We hope 
you think so too. Good one, kid. Thankyou, Terri Beckett, 
for trusting us, with your beautiful work. Finally, in 
this issue, we'd like to thank Bave Lloyd, whose devotion 
and enthusiasm, has made this thirty-six page effort a hell 
of an experience, we will never forget. This bloke is 
incredible ! 


Those of you, who think you might have something we 
might be interested in; typed, double-spaced on one 
side of the paper. Please don't forget that s.a.e. 
Artists: just get cracking! And how about some letters 
of coOTierrfc. off some of vou people. 

Pause for thourfit: To tell you something - if our demands 
are not met , you can kiss BARK HORIZONS the 
l_o-n-g g-o-o-d-b-y-e. Think on it... 
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%\)t Hunter 
anb 

Wf)t Hunteb 

Yet again I am pursued. It is 
oontinually so; it never oeases. 

Whenever I go out, whenever I leave 
the safety, the solitude of my hose, 
wherever I go. They ohase me, hunt 
me, attack ae. They are everywhere, 
ants swarming over spilt sugar grains. 
They abound, even in the daylight 
hours - especially then. How para- 
doxical: demons that forage beneath 
the sun. That is why I only emerge 
at night, to avoid Them, to hide in 
the dark. But still They hound me. 

I remain heme during the day, in 
my basement flat, ourtains drawn 
tight against prying eyes. I do very 
little: read poetry, listen to music, 
but mainly I sleep. Sometimes I 
would aspire to artistic talents, 
attempt to draw, paint. You know, do 
something creative. But nothing 
ever comes of it; I've no ability, 
you see, and worse, no imagination. 

I used to listen to the radio until 
it fell onto the floor. So now the 
only sound it emits is the rattle 
of its wiring grating against the 
casing. And there is nowhere now to 
have it repaired, or to purchase a 
new set. All is totally overrun by 
Them. 

Once I went for long walks, 
strolls rather, I'd go to the park, 
usually early in the morning; it 
was peaoeful, quiet and tranquil. It 
was a glorious plaoe to be, even in 
winter. Then the snow blanketed the 
ground, the boughs, in a rich white 
oovering, soft, serene, beautiful. 

Or the stark trees would stand firm, 
impressive, proud, seemingly imbibing 
in me some of their majestic strength. 

In the spring and summer the park 
oame alive with a riot of colours. 


peter toleborn 


bright, almost gaudy, vying for the 
attention of a bee or an equally 
brilliantly adorned butterfly, or 
the appreciative gaze from an eye, 
my eye. In autumn the colours be- 
came subdued, mellow, relaxing, in- 
stilling a restfulness on my brain. 
Oh, I loved the park, ay Park! I 
oan still see its splendour in my 
dreams. But now I oan visit it only 
at night, black shapes barely dis- 
cemable against a dark, melancho- 
lic background. 

Then They began to appear, emer- 
ging insidaouslyjfrom some primor- 
dial nether region, a hell where 
They were spawned. At first They 
appeared singly, then in pairs, then 
small groups. I thought that I might 
have been mad, experiencing weird 
delusions, or that a dream, more a 
nightmare persisted in its mind- 
bending course. I hoped that my san- 
ity would return, or that the night- 
mare would end, and that I would 
awake. But whatever, I avoided Them 
as one would a rat possessed of the 
plague. I hid from Their hypnotio 
stare behind trees, hedges, parked 
vehioles, anything, praying that 
the dream, the delusion would cease, 
or that They would depart, allowing 
the Barth to recover from Their 
tainted touoh. False hope! God, I 
knew it was no dream or hallucination; 
and to retain what sanity remained 
I had to hide, to live secretly, but 
in safety. 

I recall the last time I walked 
beneath the sun. I went to the park 
where Their numbers were usually few, 
where I could readily avoid Them. I 
had resolved to help my fellow men, 
or at least to warn them, to break 
through the glamour that surely pos- 
sessed them; I had to show them the 
truth. It was the only way, I thou- 
ght, that mankind could rise up 
against Them and expel Them.... 

There were none of the crea- 
tures about that day, a faot that 
gave me immense relief and encou- 
ragement. I doubt if I oould have 
achieved what little I did had I 
witnessed Their evil countenances. 

I wasn't brave: ay resolve may 
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have dissipated like smoke in the 
breeze. 

There was a woman pushing a 
pram slowly through the park along- 
side brilliant embankments of mari- 
golds, poppies, fuchsias and paeonies. 
The blooms gave no indication of 
the horror that was about to occur. 

She seemed enchanted, almost dazed- 
I thought, at first, that she was 
drinking in the vivid display of 
flowers, the sweet melody of song- 
birds. 

I came upon her unawares; I 
must have startled her. She stared 
blankly at me, seemingly not hear- 
ing a word of my warning; maybe she 
didn't understand me, didn't appre- 
ciate the urgency, the horror of the 
situation. I remember shouting at 
her, yelling, waving my arms about 
frantically. I grasped her shoul- 
ders, shook her. Long auburn hair 
flew around her head, catching the 
sun's rays in its gossamer threads. 

A look of terror appeared on her 
faae giving me hope, informing me 
that tty message was getting throu- 
gh, awakening her consciousness to 
the heinous Beings that stalked the 
Earth. 

Then I happened to glance wi- 
thin the pram. My cries of exhil- 
eration, of success, ceased, to be 
transformed into screams of fear. 

For there lay one of Them, Its deep 
blaok eyes glaring at me from a 
bloated head garnished with palid 
reptilian scales. Spittle frothed 
at Its gaping, inanely grinning 
mouth. 

My mind was burning with fright, 
sheer terror. I knew that I should 
escape but I couldn't leave the wo- 
man in Its power. My movements be- 
came agitated, my thoughts frantic, 
as I desperately sought to solve the 
dilemma. In my frenzy I pushed the 
carriage over. The Thing screamed 
some incomprehensible, unhuman noise, 
becoming muted in the gurgling sound 
of It flowing out onto the path, a 
visoidgel of red gore. 

But I had gotten through to her. 
I'm sure I did. She saw It lying 
amaeboid like before her. She stood 
rigid, an expression of incredulity 
on her face. Suddenly she screamed, 
arms flying up to cover her eyes, to 
conceal the sight. I had never heard 
such a cry of terror, of dread be- 
fore. I tried to drag her away, to 


comfort her, to give encouragement, 
but she kept pushing me, kicking 
and thumping. I suppose the shock 
of seeing the broiling mess was too 
much for her obviously weakened mind. 

Then I saw two more of the 
' Creatures, monstrous shapes running, 
no, more flopping across the lawn 
towards us. I tried, Codi I tried 
to pull the woman away, to lead her 
to safety, but I oould not penetrate 
her incessant ululations. And mat- 
ching her wailing came the raucous 
cacophony from the approaching 
obscenities, 

I oould do no more. I ran 
until I would drop then ran some 
more. Behind me I heard the unin- 
telligible shriekings of the foll- 
owing monsters. I ran like an auto- 
maton, without direction, just one 
thought: to escape. Somehow I drew 
away from my persuers, losing them 
in the labyrinth of parked traffio 
and serpentine streets. Yes, that 
was the first time I was the hunted. 
It was also ny final excursion be- 
neath the sun. 

I don't recall my return to the 
flat. I only remember waking or. the 
sofa, shivering and sweating, hot 
then oold. The carpet, the cushions, 
my clothes were thick with vomit, 
tainting the air with its own naus- 
eating stench. I emptied my gut3 
onoe more. Later I drank a little 
water. I couldn't face any food; I 
havn't eaten since. ■ 

I braved the outside several 
nights later, choosing the darkest 
hour when the streets would be dark 
and lonely, offering a degree of 
safety. I had to go out that night, 
just as I have to every night sinoe. 

I know not why except that I exper- 
ience a compulsion, which if not 
obeyed develops into an agonising, 
excruciating pain in my chest, my 
stomach, my head. All I know is 
that I would rather face the Demons 
of the night than suffering the tor- 
ment of ignoring that strange dict- 
ation, that obligation to walk be- 
neath the moon and 3tars. 

I would stare out of the window, 
peering through the merest gap be- 
tween the curtains. When assured of 
complete solitude I would leave si- 
lently via the back door, into a 
yard, as blaok as the ocean's depths. 
Somehow I would get to the paric; I 
always go there; I remember. But in- 
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variably I would meet Them, and in- 
evitably I would be pursued. Just 
like that first time. Besides that 
I reoall nothing. Tonight is no ex- 
ception. It is dark and quiet, 
ideal for a sojourn under the stars. 
l(y emaciated figure enables me to 
elude the few Creatures I chance 
upon, to hide in the smallest open- 
ings, the barest of recessess. Yet 
again I am the hunted.... 

I orept along the narrow road, 
head in g, as always, towards the park. 
Yes, I recollect ay stealthy progress 
now, but then what? A sound, an in- 
coherent babbling from ahead, appr- 
oaching me. I ducked into an alley, 
scarcely wide enough for my thin 
frame. Hy stomach tightened, muscles 
squeezing intestines. Thank Cod 
that I contained nothing to vcmit, 
but nevertheless, as Their stench 
neared, I still managed to retch, 
tasting bile in my dry, constricted 
throat. My head reverberated with 
Their discordant cackling. I pushed 
deeper into the alley. My hand gras- 
ped something: a long, coarsely cut 
wooden stake from a pile of them 
leaning on a fence in obvious dis- 
repair. There were two of the Cre- 
atures. They drew level with me 
then passed on. I let out a sigh of 
relief, moved forward to the street. 
I stood watching Them, marking Their 
progress. I failed to hear the third 
One approaohing along the road, be- 
hind me. 

It uttered something completely 
unintelligable. I whirled around, ny 
heart thumping violently, my throat 
again tightening. I gazed upon the 
awful Abomination; Its huge, mis- 
shapened head sprouting coarse tufts 
of black bristles from a gnarled, 
warty hide; numerous sores revealed 
patches of extrusive pus. The eyes 
luminesced an evil, alien green, 
transfixing me, holding me immobile. 
It too halted but raised Its voice 
as if calling to Its fellow Creat- 
ures. I dimly realised that I still 
held the wooden stake. Reassurance 
spread up my arm into my shoulders, 
ny body, freeing me from Its spell. 

I screamed, and again, and again, 
stripping my lungs of oxygen. I 
leapt forward swinging the stake; 

I felt it smashing into the Things 
swollen head; I heard the music of 
orunohing bones. Its ichor sprayed 
out in an evanescent fountain. It 
fell into a gruesome pool, blood 


and brains flowing from Its cloven 
skull. And from somewhere deep 
within me I felt an inexplicable 
hunger developing. 

Again I bellowed, in victory or 
in horror at what lay before me, I 
am unsure. Rapidly my senses returned. 
The two who passed me earlier raced 
back, running with a rolling, lumber- 
ous gait. I ran off down the road, 
not caring in what direction I fled. 

I ran, howling to the moon, the stars, 
the pitch, blaok deep spaee above me. 
Yes! Yes, I now remember. I am pur- 
sued once again. 

• * * • • 

A scream ripped the taciturn 
night, followed by another, and a 
third. They turned round to stare 
baok along their route. It was too 
dark to see clearly; the street 
lamps were few and far between. 

They began to walk towards the dist- 
urbance. A shape was seen, pale, 
ghostly, looming over a shorter man, 
its arms raised baring something 
long, menacing in its grasp. Then 
the arm descended, the stick mak- 
ing contact with the smaller man's 
head. Even at that distance they 
heard the crunching of bones. The 
victim crumbled into a heap at his 
assailant's feet. Once again a 
scream ruptured the night. 

They raced down the street, de- 
termination a mask on their faces, 
shouting, yelling, oursing. They 
have him now, they thought. The 
murdering bastard; they're not go- 
ing to let him escape. There have 
been too many killings, murders of 
an unde sc rib ably vile, heinous nature. 
No, they are not going to allow his 
escape this time. They increased 
their pace. The attacker turned to 
run from them, but they were gaining, 
closing. Then the hunted passed 
through the bell of illumination 
offered by a faintly glowing street 
lamp. And they saw him olearly then, 
silhoetted against his surroundings. 

They faltered in their chase, 
their courage, their determination 
suddenly departing. The hunted dis- 
appeared into the impenetrable gloom 
offered by a nyriad of entranceways 
and junctions. The hunt, however, 
had terminated. The two men retreated 
solemnly baok to the dead man, ly- 
ing in his congealing blood. One of 
them knelt, touching the corpse's 
cheeks, as if checking its substant- 
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iality. 

The other gained his voice: 
"George...." 

"Yes, Hike, I saw. I saw." 

Yes, they both witnessed it. 
George tasted bile, felt a narrowing 
of his throat. He gulped frantic- 
ally for air as he recalled the ske- 
letal lioh, its cadaverous appearance 
rendered more appalling by the white 
bones exposed by its deoaying flesh. 
George, brave George burned with 
fear as he remembered the pale, 
naked ghoul disappearing into the 
obsidian night. 

His friend saw a creature of 
legend, of myth; a demon of night. 

A long dark cloak flapped from narr- 
ow shoulders, pale hair cascading 
over its high collar. He recollected 
its flaming eyes, bright coals in 
an aneamic, grinning mien, its 
ivory fangs dripping fresh blood. 
Mike's heart beat erratically, al- 
most ceasing in its life-giving 
rythm. A sharp pain stabbed, para- 
doxically, at his breast. The esc- 
aping thing seemed to melt into in- 
visibility; from the shadows he saw 
a bat winging its way upward, scr- 



eeching mookingly. 

* * * * * 

I cease running to collapse 
against a garage door, panting, 
labouring for breath. I almost 
faint with exhaustion. But I am 
safe now; They have stopped in Their 
pursuit, ceased Their incessant 
wailing. My head begins to olear, 
my lungs regain air. Eventually I 
deem it prudent to return home, 
not wishing for a repeat perform- 
ance. 

Already the memory is fogging. 

My limbs are aching with exertion, 
my chest aches with each inhalat- 
ion of the cold night air. Indeed, 
the chase took much out of me. And 
now the reason for the hunt is 
gone, lost in the myriad pathways 
of my brain. I dimly recollect a 
hunger but readily shrug that off. 
Afterall, I havn't eaten for weeks, 
ever since that fateful day I lost 
my appetite. 

No; I shall awake later in my 
flat; aware only of a hunt and I, 
as always, the prey. 





Though hi$i the Iron Mountains loom, 

Peaked with the guardian turrets of Despair, 

We shall win through - beyond this place of gloom 
Are meadows, woodlands, lawns and orchards fair. 

A gentle land, far from these barren fells 

Where nothing grows beneath the frowning moon and bloody sky. 

This riven land so dark with spells 

Can never see another dawn — its hour is soon — 

But we shall seek a newer sunrise, brighter birth 
Of all strive for, space to breath and grow, 

A place where every virtue, courage, love and mirth 
Combine - to form a demi-paradise, Eden in Embryo. 


tsxxi. 
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Bram Stoker's Dracula was published in 
1897, Henry James' The 'Bum of the Screw 
in 1898 . Both are remarkable contribu- 
tions to the late 19th century gothic 
literature, and although different in 
many vayB, both novels celebrate the 
theme of the corruption of innocence in 
a convincing and terrifying way. 

In Dracula , the innocents are Jona- 
than Harker and the women, Mina and Lucy. 
In James' tale it is the children. In 
both stories the victims are seduced both 
physically and mentally by a phantom 
possessed of considerable strength - a 
vampire who controls through his erot- 
icism. Stoker’s Dracula is a more tang- 
ible phantom. Peter Quint, in The Turn 
of the Screw , is less evident but equa- 
lly powerful. Through his influence on 
the Qovemess, who is also the narrator, 
he brings about the destruction of the 
children and the death of the boy. Miles. 
In Dracula Van Helsing would have us 
believe that Dracula succeeds like the 
common cold. He is an infection that 
spreads by physical contact. But, in fact, 
his influence is as much psychological. 

He hypnotises his victims into a state of 
passivity, so that they are compliant to 
the master's wishes. 

Both these works represent a late 
flowering of the theme that was to preo- 
ccupy the exponents of the gothic novel. 
The famous forerunner of this type was 
Mathew Lewis's The Monk in which the 
sexual excesses of the main character so 
offended The Society for the Suppression 
of Vice that they succeeded in having it 
seized by the authorities. In Lewis's 
novel, the chief horror lies in the sedu- 
ction and incarcerationof a young nun. 

The book was an instant success and surv- 
ived its attempted censorship. While it 
owed much of its atmosphere to the myste- 
rious landscapes of Mrs. Radcliffe, its 
novelty lay in the fascination of its 
principal character, the anti-hero friar 
who is obsessed by lust and devilry and 
corrupts all with whom he comes into con- 
tact. 

Monk Lewis's terror-romance initiated 
into the fiction of the 19th century the 
dynamic action-initiating villain who 
like Milton's Satan is a fallen angel, an 
outcast of humanity doomed to remain apart 
from his fellow human-beings and yet 
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retain a curious hold over them. 

There were to be many others. The 
first to follow was lord Ruthven, the Sat- 
anic hero of Polidori's story. The Vamnvre. 
First published in 1819 under Lord Byron's 
name (significantly^) it had the distinc- 
tion of being the first full length vamp- 
ire story in English. The story (which is 
remarkably well-constructed) tells of the 
sudden appearance of Lord Ruthven at a 
London party. He befriends a young man 
called Aubrey over whom he exoerts a fatal 
fascination. Aubrey ’attempts to thwart 
Ruthven, whose exploitation of the fair 
sex is without shame, but fails in the 
attempt, his own sister falling foul of the 
vampire. Ruthven, like the Ancient Mariner, 
and Maturin's Melmoth the Wanderer , fated 
to remain apart from the common herd. 

"He gazed upon the mirth around him, as 
if he could not participate therein. 
Apparently, the light laughter of the 
fair only attracted his attention, that 
he might by a look quell it and throw 
fear into those breasts where thought- 
lessness resided. Those who felt this 
sensation of awe could not explain 
whence it arose: some attribute it to 
the dead grey eye, which fixing upon 
the object's face, did not seem to 
penetrate . . . but fell upon the cheek 
with a leaden ray that weighed upon the 
skin. . . . 

Ruthven 's attraction, like Byron's among 
the young ladies of society, is wholly 
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erotic. We are told later on that "many of 
the female hunters after notoriety attempted 
to win his attentions" and "he had the repu- 
tation of a winning tongue". 

Aubrey is the prototype of Jonathan 
Barker: young, impressionable, gullible, he 
soon falls victim to the artful Ruthven and 
it is noteworthy that his mental submission 
to the vampire is accompanied by a physical 
decline. 

He had become emaciated, his eyes had 
attained a glossy lustre .... 

Aubrey exists in a curious symbiosis 
with Lord Ruthven. He cannot function with- 
out him and only show signs of improvement 
on his return from Greece. In The Yam-gyre 
it is the innocent who suffer. Aubrey's 
sister suffers death because Aubrey himself 
has lost the power to control his own dest- 
iny and Auhrey Suffers the loss of his iden- 
tity through a physical and mental debili- 
tation. Rut although we can blame much of 
this on Ruthven, it is also true that much 
of the tragedy arises from Aubrey's passive 
response to those around him. Even his infat- 
uation with the Greek girl, Ianthe, leads 
nowhere. Ruthven succeeds precisely because 
he controls his own destiny. 

Perhaps the most popular predecessor of 
Dracu^ was Thomas Preskett Prest ' s Varney 
The Vampire . Prest was a prolific writer of 
penny dreadfuls and melodramas and immensely 
popular with his reading public. In Varney 
there is none of the sophisticated. Varney 
is a straightforward ghoul whose appetites 
are frankly gruesome. "What is it?", writes 
Prest of his hero. "What made it look so 
hideous - so unlike an inhabitant of the 
Earth, and yet to be on it?", To the reader 
of Dracula . Varney is a fascinating 
work. It contains all the eroticism 
of Stoker's novel but it is blatantly 
and garishly revealed to us. Prest 's 
victim's are voluptuous and wholly 
feminine. 

"The bed in that old chamber is 
occupied. A creature formed in all 
fashions of loveliness lies in a 
half sleep upon that ancient couch 
- a girl young and beautiful as a 
spring morning. Her loflg hair has 
escaped confinement and streams 
over ... the bedstead ... one arm 
is over her head ... a neck and a 
bosom that would have formed a 
study for the rarest sculptor that 
ever Providence gave genius to. 
were half disclosed .... 

Their attacker (his teeth "projec- 


ting like those of some wild animal") 
is wholly bestial. In fact the entire 
scene from which this passage is deri- 
ved reads much more like a description 
of rape than of a vampire at his repast 
(hut as we shall see, the two acts are 
not entirely incompatible). 

The bedclothes fell in a heap by 
the side of the bed. She was dragg- 
ed by her long silken hair comple- 
tely on to it again. Her beautiful 
rounded limbs quivered ... The 
glossy, horrible eyes ran over that 
angelic form with a hideous satis- 
faction - horrible frofanation. He 
drags her head to the bed's edge. 

He forces it back by the long hair 
•••• with a plunge he seizes her 
neck in his fang-like teeth - a 
gush of blood, and a hideous suck- 
ing noise follows .... 

The peycho-analytidally iftolified 
would make much of a passage like this. 
Sucking and biting are both the prov- 
ince of the vampire. As Havelock Ellis 
pointed out , "both lead to the complete 
physical and psyohio satisfaction of 
both persons involved;'.' In the uncons- 
cious , the mouth and vagina are frequ- 
ently identified. "The swollen breast 
corresponds to the erect penis, the 
avid humid mouth of the child, to the 
palpitating, humid vagina." Note, too, 
the complete subservience of the female 
victim to the vampire. Despite the 
ferocity of his attack, all she does is 
to scream, nothing more. 

In Dracula . the theme of innocence 
corrupted reaches its most elaborate 
form. Here not only are the women hyp- 
notised into submission but even Jona- 
than Harker himself falls prey to a 
sexual enticement. Unlike Prest, the 
passage has a power and subtlety of 
description which rings true to the rea- 
der. Harker, entering a room in the cas- 
tle which has been expressly forbidden 
to him, finds he is overcome by a strange 
langour. Three young women approach him: 

I thought at the time that I must, be 
dreaming when I saw them, for though 
the moonllfdrt was behind them, they 
threw no shadow on the floor. They 
came close to me, and looked at me 
for some time, and then whispered tog- 
ether .... All three had brilliant 
white teeth that shone like pearls 
against the ruby of their voluptuos 
lips .... I felt in my heart a wicked 
burning desire that they would kiss me 
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with those red lips .... They whisp- 
ered together, and then they all three 
laughed .... it was like the intoler- 
able tingling sweetness of water glas- 
ses when played on by a running hand. 
The fair girl shook her head coquett— 
ishly, and the other two urged her on. 
One said: 

"Go on! You are first, and we shall 
follow; yours is the right to begin." 
■Hie other added: 

"He is young and strong. There are 
kisses for us all!" 

I lay quiet, looking out under my 
eyelashes in an agony of delightful 
anticipation .... I was afraid to raise 
®y eyelids, but looked out and saw 
perfectly under the lashes. The girl 
went on her knees, and bent over me, 
simply gloating. There was a deliberate 
voluptuousness which was both thrilling 


and repulsive, and as she arched her 
neck she actually arched her lips like 
an a n im a l .... I closed my eyes in a 
langourous ecstasy and waited - waited 
with beating heart .... 

The experience is both "thrilling" and 
"repulsive" - thrilling because the recipe 
lent anticipates the sexual contact, repu- 
lsive because the vampire Imparts is the 
kiss of the cannibal. Since the impulse to 
bite is the origin of the kiss, it is one 
stage further to substitute the bite for 
the kiss. As Omella de Volta points out, 
(l) "cannibalism and corpse-eating have a 
profound undenying basis of eroticism." 

Despite the differences in style, the 
distinction between Hre3t's and Stoker's 
vampires and their victims is a fine one. 
The vampire does not attack his prey; he 
seduces . and in each case, there is a de/> 
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ree of compliance on the part of the victim. 
The pleasure/repulsion principle is common 
to both. If we examine the account of Lucy 
Westenxa's firat encounter with Dracula, 
this point is reinforced. 

"....I have a vague memory of some- 
thing long and dark with red eyes; 
just as we saw in the sunset and 
something very sweet and hitter all 
around me at once; and then I seemed 
sinking into deep green water, and 
there was a singing in my ears .... 
and then everything seemed passing 
away from me ... and then there was 
a sort of agonising feeling, as if I 
were in an earthquake ...." 

As so often described elsewhere, the 
experience is not unlike that of dying. 

But the sense of the passing away of the 
material world accompanied by "an agon- 
ising feeling" could equally represent 
the sensation of orgasm. This should not 
surprise us, for the two have often been 
equated. There is a latent danger in the 
act of coition, the feeling that one is 
surrendering oneself wholly to another. 

"Bor this reason", noted Freud, "prostr- 
ation after complete sexual satisfaction 
resembles death, and in inferior forms 
of life procreation is immediately foll- 
owed by death". (2) Lest the reader re- 
gard this as idle fantasy, he would do 
well to examine the "baptism by blood 
passage" in the novel. Tan Helsing and 
Quincey, it will he remembered, discover 
the Count in the process of initiating 
Kina with his own blood. 

"With his left hand he held ...(her) 
hands ... his right hand gripped her 
hy the back of the neck forcing her 
face down on his bosom ... The atti- 
tude of the two had a terrible resem- 
blance to & child forcing a kitten's 
nose into a saucer of milk to compel 
it to drink ..." 

Mother and child, the latter suckling 
at the former's breats. This is the analogy 
Bram Stoker is describing and it has a dir- 
ect parallel with the sexual act. "In both 
cases," says Ellis "we may observe the phe- 
nomenon of detumescence in an organ which 
has momentarily swelled and which through 
the expulsion of a precious liquid, ... 
leads (to satisfaction)." 

One could pinpoint many passages in the 
novel which demonstrate the extraordinary 
lengths to which Stoker had gone in his 
development of the vampiric theme of the 
seduction of the innocent. But it is unnec- 


essary to do so. What shocked readers of the 
period and yet compelled them to the work 
was its mixture of eroticism and terror. As 
we have seen, the two are interdependent 
and It is from this that the book derives 
its main strength. 

When we examine The Turn of the Screw 
we discover a writer who has taken very 
similar subject-matter and subjected it to 
a much greater obliqueness. Perhaps this 
has much to do with Henry James's curious 
style. The parallels with Draoula are fairly 
obvious. As has been mentioned, the seducti- 
on of the two children occurs through the 
spirit of Peter Quint who, although a phan- 
tom, appears to the governess on numerous 
occasions. The description of Quint is trad- 
itionally Byronic. Headers of Dracula will 
find the resemblances striking: 

"He has red hair, very red, close cur- 
ling, and a pale face, long in shape, 
with straight , good features and little, 
rather queer whiskers that are as red as 
his hair. His eyebrows are somehow dark- 
er; they look particularly arched .... 

His eyes are sharp, strange - awfully; 
but I only know clearly that they're 
rather small and very fixed. His mouth's 
wide and his lips are thin .... 

Draoula himself is described by Harker 
as having a "face ... strong ... aqquiliae, 
with high bridge of the thin nose and pecu- 
liarly arched nostrils; with lofty domed 
forehead, and hair growing scantily round 
the temples ... eyebrows massive, almost 
meeting over the nose ... The mouth ... fix- 
ed and ... cruel-looking ... The general 
effect was one of extraordinary pallor.' 1 
Like Draoula, too. Quint possesses the abil- 
ity to appear at a distance from the obser- 
ver, bringing about a peculiar hush as he 
does so. 

"The rooks stopped cawing in the golden 
sky and the friendly hour lost, for the 
minute, all its voice.", 

James writes. This conjunction of beauty and 
terror is most graphically conveyed in the 
early part of Dracula when Harker sees Dracu- 
la's form emerging, lizard-like, from one of 
the castle windows, to scale the wall beneath: 

In the soft li^it the distant hills bec- 
ame melted, and the shadows in the vall- 
eys and gorges of velvety blackness. The 
mere beauty seemed to cheer me ... As I 
leaned from the window my eya was caught 
by something moving a story below me ... 
What I saw was the Count's head ... I 
did not see the face, but I knew the man 
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by the neck and the movement of the back 
and arms ### I saw the whole man slowly 
emerge • • • and begin to crawl down the 
castle wall ... face down , with his cloak 
spreading out around him like great 
wings ... 

This vision of awfulness arises from 
tranquility to appal us, and it is prec- 
isely because the figure is seen from a 
distance that it appears both unreal and 
convincing. The difference is that James 
keeps his phantom at a distance (the 
Governess never makes direct contact) 
whereas Bram Stoker allows us to encou- 
nter him personally, nevertheless , the 
effect _is similar. We are aware in The 
Turn of the Screw of the insidious infl- 
uence of Quint and his mistress on both 
the governess and the children in her 
charge - an effect which reduces the 
governess to the state of paranoia. As 
in Dracula. the influence of the vampiric 
personality is essentially erotic. There 
is an unnatural relationship between the 
governess and the children in her charge. 
It is as if the governess, like the spi- 
rits that threaten the children, wishes 
to possess them. Hie closing passage of 
the novel provides unnerving proof of how 
far the governess has become a victim to 
the couple’s evil influences. 


narily penetrable and showed me on the 
lawn a person ... who stood there moti- 
onless and as if fascinated, looking up 
to where I had appeared - looking, that 
is, not so much straight at me as at som- 
ething that was apparently above me... 

There was a person on the tower ... But 
... the presence on the lawn - I felt 
sick as I made it out — was poor little 
Miles himself. ” 

The realisation, like Jonathan Hark— 
er's, is of a level of distortion that is 
beyond the worst expectations of the obs- 
erver. For Harker it is the vision of the 
inhuman clothed in human form, emerging 
fromits cocoon. For the governess it is the 
stark that Miles has become the predator 
and has nov/ assumed control of Bly, through 
the corruption of the past. And corruption, 
^ ke -,^ eath haa a way of insinuating 

itself into the fabric of our lives. 

"You like them ... to be naughty? ... So 
do I.... But not to the degree to con- 
taminate — 1 

'To contaminate?' - my big word left her 
at a loss. I explained it. 'To corrupt.' 
She stared, taking my meaning in, hut it 
produced in her an odd laugh. 'Are you 
afraid he'll corrupt you ?' 


"What does (Quint) matter now, my 
own? What will he ever matter? I have 
you,' I launched at the beast, 'hut 
he has lost you for everi’ Then, for 
the demonstration of my work, 'There, 
therej' I said to Miles. But he had 
already jerked straight round, stared, 
glared again, and seen but the quiet 

day ..." 

Miles dies, seeing no phantom. It is 
the governess who has become possessed. 

We are left wondering if it is she who 
has brought about his destruction. 

What is not oblique in James' master- 
piece is the omnipresent sense of evil 
that runs through Bly and its inhabitants 
like a scarlet thread. Parhape one of the 
most dramatic moments occurs when the 
governess assuming the night visitor on 
the lawn before the house to he Quint , 
looks down from a window of an empty cha- 
mber to behold the hoy Miles. 


This is precisely what the governess 
fears and what finally emerges as the ultimate 
nightmare. 

In Dracula. the process is similar. The 
corruption spreads through the unit of the 
family but then proceeds further to threaten 
the whole of the metropolis. It is only after 
a tough battle, conducted by Van Helsing 
that the Count is vanquished and even then it 
is a close thing. The Count symbolises, nay, 
in corruption itself. He is the undead, the 
threat to the forces of consciousness, attac- 
king us at night through his erotic power. 
Ouincey Morris's dying words contain within 
them the key to the entire novel: "Now God be 
thanked that all has not been in vain! See! 

The snow is not more stainless than her fore- 
head! The curse has passed away!" Whereas 
James’s novel ends on a note of pessimism. 
Stoker's Dracula renews our faith in the pow- 
er of the ego over the dark forces of unreas- 
on. With the death Dracula purity and innoc- 
ence are once more restored. 
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Kelyon the draper looked up 
sharply as his keen ears ploked up 
the sounds of spurs and hoores on 
the oobbled street. He stared about 
uneasily, for riders were rare in 
Haneln in these troubled days - and 
all strangers were to be treated 
with oars. 

He glanoed up the oobbled w a in 
road, lined with half-timbered and 
gabled houses — and started as his 
eyes did not find the soldier they 
had expeoted: but a nost unusual 
figure. 

It was a tall nan, dressed in 
an odd aixture of worn rags and 
expensive olothes. On his head was 
a deep-brown hat with a silken 
sweatband into which was thrust a 
long white feather; the hat's wide 
brin was pulled low over the nan's 
face, leaving his travel-stained 
features in shadow* An elegantly 
out beige greatooat hung to below 
his knees, and beneath this were a 
blaok velvet doublet, plain oollar- 
less ere an shirt, a thick red era— 
vat knotted around his throat, 
tightly- tailored trews of brown, and 
blaok thigh boots with the tops 
turned down to Just above the knee. 
As the skirts of his ooat were blown 
by the fiokle warn breese, Kelyon 
saw that the stranger wore a slim 
and beautifully-finished rapier 
slung from a belt over his right 
shoulder; whilst on his right hip, 
the draper spied 1 * holstered pistol. 

The horse the nan led was a 
magnlfioent blaok stallion. It wore 
no decoration, save a gorgeous tall 
saddle, and a soabbarded wheel- 
lock carbine on its flank. 

The stranger halted as he oame 
abreast Kelyon and turned his oold 
blue eyes towards him. He pushed 
back his hat and stared for long 
moments — and then he spoke softly 
in a cultured, but heavily-accented 
voice. 


"This is the town ef Haneln, 
one of the ohief garrison towns of 
Blendein, is it not?" 

"Tea, ailor' ," nodded the draper. 

"Ruled ever by Captain Jeynes 
Vy saner, laokey of Bresniv Laneeno- 
vitoh?" 

Kelyon paled. "If you please, 
milor', it isn't wise to speak thus - 
the Bnperor Bresniv I, if you please." 

The others tanned features 
took on a look of oontempt. "Laneen- 
oviteh was born a peasant and shall 
die like one!" The draper noted how 
the nan' s gloved left hand tightened 
on the basket hilt ef his rapier. 

"Is there a place where I can 
stable ey horse end refresh myself 
here?" 

Kelyon nodded and pointed to a 
half-timbered inn a little further 
down ths street. "The Silver Dragon 
has stables and an exoelleat beard, 
milor'." 

The other pursed his lips, nodd- 
ed and, save for the tinkle of spurs, 
led his horse towards the hostel in 
silence. 

* * * * 

He sat aloof in the tavern, 
drinking ohe poured from a tall, 
thin-neoked pot. Without his broad 
hat his hair revealed itself to be 
sandy brown, out to Just below his 
ears and brushed baok. His features 
were finely ohisled and showed the 
signs of soft living and ariatooraoy 
- but the outdoors, tanned skin and 
several days growth of tawny whisk- 
ers removed any suggestion of deoa- 
denoe. There was also a trace of 
oruelty about his unsm iling mouth 
and oold blue eyes. He elutohed a 
long-stemmed pipe in the side ef 
his mouth and puffed at it absently. 

Few people paid hi* any attent- 
ion. Although not a common sight in 
these parts, drifters were to be 
expeoted in suoh times as the self— 
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styled Hmperor Bresniv swallowed 
■ore end more of the oontlnent of 
Aysan. If the stranger was an arl- 
stoorat, It was no sore surprising. 

A soldier entered the inn sud- 
denly. Ha caused a snail wave of 
interest, for he was a gaudily 
dressed offioer ef the Blendeln 
Guard, obviously not unknown to 
the oeoaen people. He spotted the 
stranger and crossed the sawdusted 
floor, oblivious to the guarded 
hostile glanoes, to sit opposite 
hia. The eold eyes lifted slowly 
and stared a Boaeat before the 
stranger removed his pipe and spoke. 

"Captain Jeyaes VyssmSr, I be- 
lieve? You have had a most disting- 
uished oareer, sir..- at home and 
abroad." 

Vyssm or bowed in his seat. "I'm 
flattered that you've heard of me, 
sir - and I believe that you are 
looking for me. Yet I oan't say that 
we've net..." 

"Have some ohe ." said the ether 
quietly, pouring out a oup and 
pushing it towards the captain. 

"I an Jemas Talarth, Comte of 
Sed'Deiok. " 

"Sed'Deiok?" VyssmSr' s eyebrows 
lifted as he took a sip from the oup. 
"Then you're from Trolsaus?" 

"I an." 

"Then, what are you doing here? 
That island is not yet part ef the 
empire." 

Talarth remained silent for 
many seconds. Then he put down his 
oup and spoke. 

"Three years ago, the aspire 
came to Trolsaus - to Sed'Deiok. 

Why, I cannot, say for, as you re- 
marked, Trolsaus is not part of your 
Empire; but they oaae regardless, 
with ohaos in their wake. Wilfully, 
they raped and destroyed - until the 
Seven sent troops southwards - and 
then they flew fearfully. But before 
they left, these troops had destroy 
-ed one family - the one that had 
the power to stop them. 

"They raped and slew the mother 
and two daughters, oruoified the 
father and out the throat of the son. 
The family, of oourse, was that of 
the Comte and Comtessa vir Sed'Deiok." 

Talarth pulled down his high 
cravat with his left hand and revea- 
led a sickening pink soar r unning 
aeross his throat. Vyssmor stiffened 
and grabbed for his sword, even as 
there was a thunderous roar and 
beloh of smoke, fragments flew off 


the edge of the table, scattering 
against the captain as he fell to 
the floor with a soreaa, his right 
arm shattered beyond recognition. 

Talarth stood, noving his right 
hand from under the table, still 
holding his smoking pistol. He lev- 
eled the long barrel at the prone 
figure, oooking the hanmer and so 
turning a pre-loaded ohamber. 

"A sorcerer kept ne alive - 
one of The Seven," continued 
Talarth. "And he told ne who had 
led that raid on Sed'Deiok. There 
was Romikhael LangSn, Stanislav 
Hhoteyn, Pfcyrin Henthor, Tymis 
Henthor, Msunsah Setaen, and, ef 
oourse, you, Vyssnfcr." 

He squeezed the trigger, and 
the hammer struck with a flash. 

e * * * 

"Henthor! " 

The oaptain spun around, knocking 
half-enpty beer nugs to the floor. 

The tavern was suddenly empty of 
sound as oustoners turned to watoh 
the soldier uncertainly stand and 
face the greatooated figure silhou- 
etted against the sunlit open doorway. 

"Talarth?" asked Henthor in an 
evereontrolled voioe. "How did you 
find ne?" 

The ether stepped forward, into 
the tavern's light - his expensive 
but plain olothes contrasting sharp- 
ly with the gaudy doublet, hose, 
bell-sleeved shirt, thigh-boots 
and plumed hat draped around the 
soldier. He raised his pistol and 
held it steady. 

"Priests of Viaaana seem most 
eager to damn a heretic Corunon - 
especially when a little persua- 
sion is used. Kolegn - indeed, any 
town of Blendeim - would seem dan- 
gerous to a Hongarlaan." 

"And Trolsaus murderers, Comte," 
snarled the other. "I've prepared 
well for this moment." Four musk- 
eteers pushed through the orowd, 
resplendent in leather jerkins, 
hose and oonioal helms. Each held 
a wheel-look musket primed, cooked 
and aimed at Talarth' s heart. 

The Conte laughed shortly and 
eruelly. "And I had expected no 
less, killer." He dropped to one 
knee suddenly, firing. Three times 
more he oooked and fired, before 
once again rising to his feet - 
four corpses lay on the sawdusted 
floor. He looked at Henthor and at 
his four-shot pistol, and sneered. 
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With a fluid motion he holst- 
er-sd Me flintlock and drew hi* 
rapier, a long slim blade of 
Trolsaus steel. 

"Thi* gives you a ohance that 
you do not fairly deserve. On guard." 

Menthor unbuckled his baldrio 
and tossed it aside as he drew his 
own blade. "You're skilled with a 
fire-arm, Comte - yet I am famed 
for ay speed with a blade." 

"Scarcely deserved, no doubt." 
Talarth stamped his foot and 
thrust quickly. Menthor parried 
easily, returning the thrust. For 
a minute they scurried across the 
spaoe anxious spectators had left 
them, gauging eaoh others strength, 
skill and speed. The Comte suddenly 
thrust at the ether's eyes, his neok, 
torso, arm and groin. Menthor parr- 
ied eaoh successfully, but now he 
knew, as well as Talarth, that the 
soldier oould never match the Comte's 
speed. It was simply a matter of 
minutes more before a fatal wound 
would be inflioted. 

Menthor began to feint, desper- 
ate to gain himself time in whioh 
to think. He switched all his effo- 
rts to attack, slashing wildly as he 
feigned panic; but his final thrust 
was well calculated. Seemingly at 
the last moment, Talarth knooked 
the point away from his throat. 

Yet despite his clever trioks 
and flamboyant style, the soldier^ 
end came quickly and inevitably. 
Talarth feinted for his eyes; as 
Menthor' s blade was rising to parry, 
the Comte whirled his sword aside 
and slashed the other' s sword arm 
from wrist to elbow. 

Menthor screamed and fell to 
his knees, rapier clattering to the 
floor. He looked up imploringly as 
Talarth' s blade pricked his throat. 

"No quarter," said the Comte 
softly, yet with chilling menace. 

"But at least MhSteyn is warn- 
ed and on his way to Moscar to warn 
the rest." There was a quiet triu- 
mph in his voioe. 

"Mh&teynJ" Talarth 's blade slit 
into Menthor' s chin. "Where is he?" 

"Free. He called into Kolegn 
yesterday to tell me that Bresniv 
wants to see all his officers for 
talks preparatory to his invasion 
of Thall. MhSteyn will have heard 
of this duel and be safely on his 
way by now." 

Talarth 's face twisted into a 


snarl, "No quarter - nor easy death.” 

He stuck his sword upright into 
the floor with a challenging glance 
at the nervous onlookers. Slowly, 
he pulled a needle-bladed dagger 
from his doublet and bent towards a 
vainly struggling Menthor. 

• • • • 

After half a day's hard ride 
Talarth stood on a rise of ground 
amongst the steppes that flowed 
from Blendeim into northern Lativ. 

In the distanoe he saw the riding 
figure of Stanislav MhSteyn, jogg- 
ing slowly through the tall grass. 

The Comte pulled the one and a 
third metres long wheel-look car- 
bine from the holster of his sta- 
llion's flank and cocked the mechan- 
ism. He sighted down the octagonal 
barrel and stared for long moments 
at the shape outlined in' the sight. 

Then, with an unoonscious half- 
smile, he lowered the gun, uncocking 
it. MhSteyn was out of range, and he 
oould never be ambushed or attacked 
from behind in the flat lands ahead. 

Talarth resheathed the oarbine 
and mounted quiokly. He peered at 
the disappearing figure as the sun 
began to sink, casting the Comte's 
shadow hugely behind him. He pulled 
his pipe out of his cloak and gra- 
sped it in his teeth. Still watch- 
ing the riding man he struok a match 
and lit the pipe. 

"There will be another time 
for us, Field-Commander Stanislav 
MhSteyn," he said through clenched 
teeth. "Until then...." 

He saluted mockingly and, pull- 
ing his hat lower across his face, 
guided his horse due south towards 
Karlmain. 

* • * * 

Castle Vyrioh had stood for 
many centuries, guardian of the nor- 
thern borders of Karlmain. Long be- 
fore Bresniv Laneenovitoh had spu- 
rred the Royal Mongarlaan Armies in- 
to revolt against their masters and 
ground most of the Ays an land mass 
under his heel, had Vyrich lain upon 
the gentle grassy slopes in compla- 
cent slumbers. And many said that 
even when the newly-named Laneeno- 
vitoh Empire was forgotten myth, 
Vyrioh would still hold fast. 

Night had fallen two hours 
past as measured by the Gothic clock- 
tower in the o as tie’ s keep. A thin 
crescent moon faintly illuminated 
the tall walls a* a furtive silho- 
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ette flitted fror? shade to shadow. 

It seemed to he a man, dressed in a 
long coat and a wide brimmed hat. 
Moonlight glittered occasionally on 
the hilt of a sword as he dodged 
erratically through the slanting 
shadow and greenly-glowing patches 
of light. 

Erentually, the figure plunged 
into the blaokneas of an open door 
at the base of a tall tower close 
to the fortress's outer wall. He 
began to climb the winding spiral 
stairway with a stealth and silence 
that was almost magical - especially 
as his silwer-ohased spurs were 
fastened unmuffled to his tall boots. 
As he passed slit windows, flashing 
moonlight lit a bobbing feather in 
his hat, and grim features below 
the brim. 

Shortly, he reached the summit 
of the tiring stairs and was stopped 
by an oaken door. Drawing his slim 
rapier, he stepped baok a pace - and 
kioked the door open. Scarcely had 
the wood reached the limit of its 
swing before he had leapt through 
the doorway, and into a cosily fur- 
nished room lit by a blazing log 
fire. 

The man halted then - sword 
levelled - and a look of suspicions 
puzzlement crept into his shadowed 
blue eyeso His gaze fixed upon the 
sole occupant of the room: an old 
man with long white hair and beard. 
Although living in Karlmain's most 
famous oastle, the man's high-boned 
and aristocratically oruel face 
showed him to be a pure-blooded 
Mongarlaan, as did the olothes he 
wore: a long robe of watered silk 
with three-quarter length sleeves, 
tied with a sash about his waist, 
and slippers with ourling toes. 

The old man was seated in a high 
backed leather chair, a glass of 
wine on a small round table at his 
elbow. No surprise showed on his 
face, and a thin but genuine smile 
hung on his withered lips. 

"Ah," he said in a quivering 
voioe, "You will be the young man 
who seeks my son's life. I'll 
wager. Would you care for some wine?" 

"Your son?" asked the other in 
a thickly-accented voioe, whioh also 
betrayed bewilderment. 

"Yes - Roaikhael Langen, Captain 
of His Imperial Majesty's Third 
Dragoons. I am Lord Aydran Langen 
of Chentaa. The Emporer allowed me - 
and my heirs - the use of Castle 


Vyrloh for servioes rendered." 

"I know. I thought your son 
would be here." 

"He's very rarely here these 
days. He's gone of to Lativ, for 
some reason; he rarely tells me 
why...." 

"Then he has not heard of 
Bresniv's summoning to Mosoar 
yet?" His tone was eager. 

"Not yet - I'm to tell him 
when he returns. But I'm being a 
bad host! Do sit down, Comte 
Talarth, I have no intentions of 
harming you. Wine?" 

Talarth sat in a chair similar 
to that ocoupied by Lord LangSh. He 
pulled off his brown hat and ran a 
hand through his sandy hair wearily. 
"Wine? But I am your prisoner now!" 

"Prisoner?" laughed the old man. 
"Oh, my dear Comte - on the contr- 
ary. You are an honoured guest." 

"Cuest? Lord - I am here to kill 
your son...." 

"I'm fully aware of your self- 
appointed task, Comte. Please, 
relax - take off that heavy coat." 

Warily, Talarth slipped off 
his greatooat and hung it over the 
chair's arm. Without the ooat, the 
shirt he wore oould beeseen to have 
soalloped sleeves. 

Langen studied him carefully. 
Although the old nan judged the 
other as no older than twenty-two 
years, the cold eyes, weather-scour- 
ed face and partly grown beard add- 
ed at least ten years to his appear- 
anoe. Absently, the old man wondered 
if he had ever been young. 

Talarth sat baok, but his hands 
always stayed dose to the hilts of 
his rapier and pistol. "I'll have 
that wine now. But be careful how 
you pull that bell— cord — my pistol 
is fully loaded, and you will be the 
first to die should I smell any de- 
oeipt." 

Lord LangSn's frail hand tugged 
briefly at a velvet cord. "I assure 
you that I mean no treachery, Comte 
— though I understand your distrust. 
Ah, Jyon," This to a liveried ser- 
vant who entered and stared bemused 
at Talarth. "A bottle of port and 
a glass for Comte vir Sed'Deiok." 
The servant bowed and hurried from 
the room. 

Talarth pulled out his pipe 
and lit it. He puffed out a oloud 
of fragrant blue smoke. "Why?" he 
said briefly. 
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The old nan shrugged. "Many 
reasons. I knew your father once— 
that is one reason. We were at the 
University of Blendeim together, 
both reading Literature and Soienoes. 
We were the greatest of friends, for 
a while; we both had our first girls 
at the sane party, X recall." He 
soiled fondly at the memory. 

"But then his father, your 
grandfather, died in a boating acc- 
ident, and he had to return to Sed' 
Deiok to take over the Comte's 
estates and title." The lord sigh- 
ed, just as Jyon entered with a sil- 
ver tray bearing a decanter of port 
and lead crystal goblet. He placed 
it on a small table, like the one 
at Langen's elbow, and moved it to 
Talarth's side. He bowed again and 
left. 

The Conte picked up the deca- 
nter and, removing the top, he 
sniffed carefully. His eyebrows 
lifted in surprise, as he looked up 
at the old man. "Genuine Hongarlaan 
-I would stake any money on it.” 

Langin smiled proudly. "I have 
a cellar full of it - managed to 
smuggle it under Laneenoviteh's 
nose when we moved into this castle. 
I'm glad to be able to share it 
with a fellow oonnisseur." 

Talarth poured himself a glass- 
ful and sipped in real appreciation. 
"You knew my father, but that is 
not any reason for.... this...." 

He waved an arm at the port and room. 

"Perhaps. Romikhael is my elder 
son, and I love him as a father 
should - but there are things whieh 
I cannot condone. I am a Hongarlaan, 
one of the old school, and I don't 
like this new Imperialism. Mongarlaa 
and Lativ have always been rival s- 
and now I find myself the lord of a 
castle but a few hundred kilometres 
west of the damned country. I'm a 
devout Corunon; but here I am sur- 
rounded by heretical followers of 
that Latvian Storm Giantess whore, 
Visaana." His voice had taken on 
an almost fanatical tone. "And 
now. The Serpent has reappeared, 
and is leading a religious orusade 
on Mosoar, claiming that Visaana 
should be the offioial god of 
Ays an - or the Laneenovitoh Empire, 
to be exact." 

" The Serpent ?" asked Talarth in 
sudden interest. "So someone's re- 
covered the Golden Blade again?" 

Langtn looked at him sternly. 

"If you have any sudden ideas of 


using that aooursed sword in your 
quest, I would advise you to forget 
them. Don't forget that all who 
claim it as theirs live in fame and 
fear for a while - and die painfully 
one dark night when some other am- 
bitious madman sets his eyes upon it." 

Talarth nodded and drained his 
glass. He refilled it. "You are very 
oonoemed about me. Your son needs 
it more than I." 

Langtn shook his head. "I have 
ambitions of my own, Comte. One 
that seems to ooinoide with your 
own in many ways." 

"What are they?" 

"I want to see the Laneenovitoh 
Empire crushed before it seoures 
too strong a hold on Aysan. Presently 
only Lativ, Uongarlaa, Kar l m ain and 
Blende ia are part — but the time 
will come when Thaal, Goniym and Tro- 
lsaus will be swallowed. Who knows, 
perhaps he will even send a fleet 
across the Ooean of Sorrows and 
oonquer the mythical continent of 
VanquSa." 

"If it exists at all. ..." 

"Whether it does or not, I 
don't want this world to die under 
the stagnating heel of empire. 'I 

Talarth drew his pistol and 
studied it. "Bresniv will not 
attack Trolsaus - he fears the power 
of The Seven too muoh. " 

"Yes - The Seven Wizards of 
Trolsaus. One of whom saved your 
life." 

Talarth's left hand went to 
his oravat unconsciously. 

"A man in favour with The Seven," 
continued LangSn, "is a man who 
might even destroy an empire." His 
old eyes blazed. 

The Comte laughed cruelly. 

"Your thoughts run along lines not 
unlike my own. Yet you would sac- 
rifice your son for this?" 

The old man stiffened proudly. 

"We are an old family, Comte - and 
traditions are strict in Mongarlaa. 

If Romikhael has seriously wronged 
you, his life is yours to take if 
you wish. Besides, I have other 
sons." 

Talarth was thoughtful. "So - 
you deliver your son to me. Can 
you do the same with Heinam, Mhot— 
eyn and Sataen?" 

The old man laughed in appre- 
ciation of the thought. "I don't 
have such influence with those 
gentlemen, I'm afraid - but I can 
tell you where to find them." 
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The other case forward with 
interest, and his teeth were bared 
where they damped tightly orer 
his pipe stea. "Tell me," he hissed. 

"At first. Field Commander Mho- 
teyn was all for getting to Mosoar 
and letting the Imperial Guard deal 
with you; but then he deoided it 
would be nore satisfying to kill 
you hlaself . There is a town in 
Latiw that you would hare to pass 
through cb your way to Mosoar for 
rest and feed: Stelgrad." 

"I know of it," said Telarth 
softly. "A routine halt on all the 
major trade routes." 

"Quite so. It was Mhlteyn's 
idea that Captain Heinam and Sub- 
Commander Setean should await you 
there, along with himself, and kill 
you when you arrived. 

The Comte smiled and eased baok 
the hamr of his pistol. "Then it 
would be impolite to disappoint 
them." 

bangin' a faoe twisted in angered 
oonoem. "Don't be a young fool! 

Walk straight in and they will kill 
you where you stand!" 

Talarth uncooked the gun. "But 
none of them have seen me...." 

"But tales have preceded you." 

He waved a bony hand at the Comte. 
"Two things define you: Your re- 
markable revolving pistol and that 
long pale coat. And your eooant is 
also very obvious at times. You 
will have to loose one of them." 

”1 have no desire to leave ay 
gun; and I can do nothing about my 
accent in the time available." He 
slid the gun baok into its holster 
in a fluid motion. 

"Quite so — it must be the 
coat." The old man stood, a little 
unsteadily, and shuffled to a cupbo- 
ard behind his ohair. He opened the 
wooden door and produced a long 
woolen riding oloak. It was dark 
brown with a high collar; a cape 
was stitehed over it and fell in 
deep vees at the front and baok. 

"This should give you the warmth 
you had with the greatcoat - plus 
anonimity. " 

Talarth stood and took the oloak, 
swinging it over his shoulders. The 
cape reached his waist at back and 
front, while hanging just above his 
elbows at the sides. He fastened the 
olasp and found that the material 
in no way impaired his drawing of 
sword or pistol. He looked at the 
lord and smiled grimly. He relit 
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his pipe and nodded. 

"Perfeot," he said. 

There was a sudden muffled 
oommotion from outside, and the sound 
of someone laughing - then o limbing 
the tower's spiral stairoase. Tal- 
arth glanoed sharply at the old man, 
and noted the resignation in the 
old, tired eyes. 

7*y L auxin need- 

lessly. 

Without a word Talarth spun 
round and picked up his hat. Ha 
opened the door and, as though as 
an afterthought, looked baok at the 
old man. 

"My thanks for the port, my 
Lord." Then he was gone, as silently 

as he had oome. 

Feeling suddenly old end wret- 
ched, Lord Langen hobbled to his 
ohair. and sat. From below he heard 
a sudden exolamation and the rasp 
of a hurriedly drawn sword. There 
was the briefest clash of steel - 
then the sounds of a body rolling 
down the steps. 

A tear broke loose, and ran 
erratically down the old nan's 
wrinkled cheek. 

* * * « 

In the caravan town of Stel- 
grad, three men sat nervously at a 
table in the Road's End inn; drink- 
ing oups of the local wine. All 
were dressed in the doublet, hose, 
silken shirts and high-heeled boots 
that betokened officers - but one's 
olothes were especially elaborate. 

This man had a long faoe that would 
have been exceptionally handsome, 
but for a long scar that orossed 
his right cheek. His long hair and 
beard were auburn — and an assured 
smile played along his thin lips as 
he ran a finger around the rim nf 
his cup. 

"But how can we be sure he'll 
comw?" one was saying; a thin 
fellow with curled black hair. 

Not taking his eyes from his 
moving finger, the auburn haired 
one smiled confidently. "He'll 
come, Sataen - be sure of it." 

Setaen frowned at him. "What 
makes you so certain, c coriander? 
Stelgrad is only one of the many 
towns he oould stop over at." 

"Not coming from Karlmain - and 
he's sure to pay our frien Langen a 
little visit." 

The third, a sharp-faced captain 
with short-cropped, curly brown 
hair, spat on the floor. "No friend 


of Bine! Mongarlaan bastard!" 

The Field Commander lauded. 
■Captain Heina« is a little prone 
to let old racial differences get 
the better of his judgement, don’t 
you think?" 

"You’re from Thaal, Mhtfteyn!" 
snapped Heine*. "You havn't been at 
war with Mongarlaa for the past 
three oenturies!" 

"Neither hare you," reasoned 
Mhdteyn. "Only Lativ. And it's 
Field C grander Mhdteyn." 

Heins* scowled silently. 

Sataen drained his oup suddenly 
and stood. "I'm going back to ay 
room - you two can wait till Dooms- 
day if you wish!" He sla**ed down 
his oup and stalked to the stairs. 

Taking the steps two at a time, 
he pulled a key fro* his doublet. 

On the first floor he turned down a 
distempered corridor until he rea- 
ched his door. He unlocked it end 
stepped into the barely-furnished 
room. 

"Sataen! " 

The soldier whirled, and had 
time only to see a brown oloak 
before a dagger slit through both 
jugular Teins, and into his trachea. 
Silently, his body dropped to the 
floor - blood jetting fro* his 
ruined throat. 

Talarth slipped from the room 
quickly and looked it behind him; 
then he returned to the tap-room. 

At the bar he ordered oh£ . and 
carefully watched the two soldiers 
drinking wine. 

As he lifted his cup, he noti- 
ced an ugly crimson-brown patch 
spreading aoross the near-white 
ceiling abore the officers. The 
Comte frowned, drained his oup, and 
reached the street just as the first 
drop splashed onto Heinam's hand. 
Someone screamed - but Talarth 
smiled to himself. 

"Jemas?" 

He spun about, his rapier 
singing fro* its sheath as though 
by itself. A girl, her eyes filled 
with sudden fear, stepped back 
from the unwarering point. She was 
blaok-haired and brown eyed, wear- 
ing a dress of crimson with wide 
bustle and stiffened bodice. A 
feather-ooTered hat was pinned to 
her flowing hair. 

"Mhagette Hyrtdde?" The sword 
point did not move, and Talarth' s 
blue eyes blazed with sudden anger. 


"So you prostitute yourself to 
your home's enemies?" 

Her eyes fluttered to the 
ground. "Is that what they say in 
Sed'Delok?" She raised her eyes 
again. "Or is th a t what you say?" 

"Either way - I am Sed'Deick's 
Comte." 

The rapier dropped a little. 

"Hyi _ but I do not understand its 
lack of reason." He sheathed his 
sword with a fliok of his wrist, 
his oloak swirled - and he was walk- 
ing away. 

"Jemas!" The girl ran after him. 

He whirled and grabbed her wrists 
tightly so that she gasped in pain. 

"If you want either of us to 
oontinue living," he snarled, his 
faoe close to hers, "I suggest you 
use my name a little less freely-— 
or more quietly!" He dropped her arm. 

She drew in breath sharply, 
staring about her. From a few lat- 
ticed windows, curious faces peered 
out at the*. 

"You are mad, Jemas," she 
whispered. 

The Comte said nothing, but 
turned and resumed his walk down 
the filthy cobbles. 

* * » • 

The Visaanan priest looked up 
as the two officers entered his 
church. They walked towards the 
alter, feathered oaps held respec- 
tfully in their hands. They bowed 
to the image of the Storm Giant's 
Queen when they reaohed the alter 
rail, and knelt. 

"Well, my sons?" asked the priest. 
No offioers of the Imperial Army 
came in humility to Visaana unless 
they wanted something. 

"There is a heretic in Stel- 
grad. Father," said the first, a 
Field Commander. "He seeks both 
our lives, and the life of the 
Emperor...." 

"And you wish Her help? For 
the heretic? Or for the Emperor - 
who is a Corunon, I believe?" 

"For us, Father!" snapped the 
second, a captain. "We are both 
Visanaans....” 

"Indeed? Well, prayers and 
offerings have been known to sway 
the gods, and...." He paused as 
the first produced a heavy purse. 
"And I am certain She will not 
desert Her faithful in their 
hours of need. " 

MhSteyn smiled gratefully. 
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"I thought sa much, Father. " 

• * » • 

The red sun was only a degree 
or so above the horizon an Talarth 
stood watching the entrance to the 
Road* a End , leaning idly against 
the plastered corner of a building 
across the street from the inn. He 
chewed the stem of his pipe thou- 
ghtfully, although it had long 
since gone out. 

The Comte stiffened suddenly, 
his eyes narrowing, as a man in the 
uniform of a captain came out of 
the doorway, and turned towards him. 
As he came abreast, Talarth levelled 
his carbine, ready-cooked, and fired. 
The echoes had scarcely died before 
he was standing over the shattered 
corpse. 

"Damn!" he swore suddenly. Bren 
though most of the head had been 
blown away, Talarth saw that this 
was not Hainan. Drawing his pistol, 
cooking it, he turned, cat-like, 
and saw the real Captain Tyrnis 
Hainan advancing towards him, oar- 
bine levelled. A mocking grin 
played over the Lativian's faoe 
as he oame closer. 

"Made a small mistake, didn't 
you, Comte. Put down your pistol, 
now!" 

Talarth' s only move was to 
bring his gun level with Hainan's 
forehead. A little of the other's 
confidence ebbed away; he waved 
his carbine. 

"I mean it, Talarth. At this 
range, even a novice could hit you 
with a carbine." 

"But the hang-fire on a long- 
arm is appreciably longer than a 
pistol's," said Talarth quietly. 

His eye caught a faint movement 
in the gables above him as another 
figure - a oommon musketeer, pro- 
bably - moved into position. "Do 
you feel that luoky?" 

"Drop it!" screamed Heinam. 
Simultaneously, they both pulled 
their triggers. 

Heinam' s body was already 
falling - its faoe blown away - 
when his weapon discharged use- 
lessly into the air. Not pausing 
to think, Talarth threw himself 
sideways, pulling back his gun's 
hammer - as a ball shattered the 
oobbles where he had been standing. 

He fired at the gables, and was 
satisfied by a cry of pain - and 
the sight of a body falling to earth. 


"Very well done, Comte." 

Taiarth turned to faoe the voice 
with calculated slowness. Standing 
about twenty metres away was Mhoteyn, 
a long-barrled pistol, in his wa, 

At his side pulsed a glowing thing 
that oast an eerie light over the 
Field Commander, 


Talarth narrowed his eyes, try- 
ing to make out the thing more 
dearly - but he could taly see a 
shapeless core of brighter light. 
MhBteyn laughed. 

"It's from the dying swamps, 
south of Mosoar; so I'm told. And 
it's quite imsmne to steel and 
lead, I assure you. Coodbye, Comte." 

He stepped aside, and the glow- 
ing thing flashed more brightly, 
rearing to twice the Comte's height. 
It let out a haunting shriek, and 
flowed directly towards Talarth. The 
Comte sheathed his pistol and drew 
his rapier. Without a sound, he 
attacked the creature. 

His sword's blade passed through 
the creatures substance without 
harming it at all. A glowing ten- 
dril pulsed from the central core 
and touched the Comte's body. He 
howled as soul-searing cold flowed 
into his heart. Like the swamps 
that spawned it - the thing drew 
on others' vitality to survive. 

Talarth threw himself back, and 
the deadly cold ceased. Another ten- 
dril flowed towards him, and he 
dodged it fearfully — almost run- 
ning into the first. Tendrils began 
to grow from the oreature in vast 
numbers; writhing over the oobbles, 
flowing through the air. The Comte 
was continually avoiding the lum- 
inous shapes now. He felt fear. 

He struck at the tendrils wildly 
with his rapier - but the steel 
simply passed through like they were 
smoke. A tendril touohed his arm, 
and he fell to the street to avoid 
the cold - but he knew he was dead. 

Then a strange humming seemed 
to fill the twilight air. The 
Comte recognised with awe an almost 
soundless chant in the Old Trolsaus 
tongue - used only by The Seven. 

Thy pistol, went the chant. Thy 
pistol ; built by magic , is more 
than it appears . Thy pistol . 

With a wild yell, Talarth drew 
the pistol, cooked it, and fired. 

There was an explosion. The 
thing shrieked, and seemed to be 
dissipating into the air itself. 
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She pistol ball bad blown up into 
& coarlet fira that burned within 
th# thing’s core. 

Thsre was another dull oonou- 
ssion, and the glowing thing 
wailed mournfully before disappear- 
ing tot ally . Mhftteyn stood, fear and 
amassment on his face, exactly where 
he had been before. Talarth stood 
up, raising his pistol, and the 
almost soundless ohanting ceased. 

«I have one shot left, Mhftteyn," 
he said calmly. "The range is a 
little extreme - but it will hawe 
to suffice." 

The other levelled his own gun, 
snarling wordlessly. 

Silenoe fell and deepened as the 
two men stared into eaoh other's 
face, trying to judge when the other 
would fire - eaoh waiting for the 
other to break first. 

"Stanislav! Jamas!" Out of the 
ooraer of his eye, the Comte oould 
see Hhagette running towards them, 
behind Mhftteyn. 

"Please - stop!" 

Both men fired. Talarth felt 
the pain of Mhftteyn' s shot tearing 
past his arm even as he pulled out 
his rapier. He advanced on the sol- 
dier, who was staring bemused at 
the prostrate figure of Hhagette 
lying on the crimson cobbles, her 
arm pulped. 

"Your sword, Mhftteyn!" hissed 


Talarth. 

The other pul- 
led his wide-bladed 
rapier from its 
sheath, savagely. 
"You shot her 
deliberately!" he 
snarled, edging forward. "You didn't 
even aim at me!" 

Talarth smiled humourlessly. 

"Then you have something to fight 
for, jeh? She will live - if you 
get her aid in time." 

"You bastard! You insane 
bastard!" 

"On your guard, Mhftteyn." 

Talarth lunged suddenly, nicking 
the soldier's oheek. Mhftteyn yelled 
wordlessly, returning the thrust. 

With a contemptuous twist of his 
blade, the Comte parried, and ran 
the Field Commander through the 
heart. He plucked' out the blade, and 
kicked the body to the ground. 

Talarth ripped off a long strip 
of Mhftteyn 's shirt, and began to 
bind his arm, walking over to 
Mhagette's body. She was still liv- 
ing, and pain-filled eyes stared up 
at him imploringly. 

"Help me, Jemas," she whispered. 
"I'll bleed to death if I don't get 
help soon." 

A sneer curled the Comte's lip 
as he thought of a boy, three years 
ago, begging the same of six Imper- 
ial offioers. 

"Ask your Laneenovitoh friends," 
he spat. "You lost all claim to 
life the day you left with that ." 

He pointed to the corpse a little 
way up the street. 

Then, with no more thought of 
the girl, Comte Jemas Talarth vir 
Sed'Deick sheathed his rapier, 
picked up his wheel-look oarbine 
and walked away down the street. 

From suddenly opened windows, 
a frightened populace looked down 
on four corpses - and one dying girl. 
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To Wahe 
The Dead 

Though she was watching, the 
night crept up on her. Before 
she knew it the sky was extin- 
guished. All of a sudden, now 
that it was too late, she didn't 
want to go. 

Prom her bedroom window 
she could see the water tower 
which stood at the top of the 
hill, and which consisted lar- 
gely of tall arches. She and 
her friends often played beneath 
the arches, which made her 
think of a deserted cathedral. 
But now they resembled a 
looming crowd of legs, between 
which were trapped a last few 
scrawny glimpses of daylight. 

The body of the tower hovered 
above the light, as a 3pider 
stands over a wrapped fly. If 
the night could change the 
tower so muoh, what would it 
do to the house? 

If only she could plead 
she had homework to do - some 
school projeot which she need- 
ed to research! The spines of 
her encyclopaedias offered her 
fragments of words, but none 
of them inspired her. Besides, 
Wendy would know she was lying. 

Perhaps Wendy wouldn't 
come j perhaps she would be ill, 
too ill to leave the house. 

What a spiteful wish! A little 
ashamed, though not so much so 
as to cease wishing, the girl 
searched her room for excuses. 
There was nothing. Sandwiched 
in its case, her tennis racket 
leaned against the wall; a neat 
staok of The Young Elizabethan , 
the young persons' magazine, 
grew in one corner; Elvis 
Presley gazed down from above 


her bed, his hair shining like 
oil, with a sidelong knowing 
sneer. He looked smug and 
unhelpful, like everything 
else in her room. "You're no 
help, are you? No help what- 
soever," she added, for she was 
fond of that adjeotive - and 
the doorbell rang. 

Though the jerking of 
her heart made her chest ache, 
she didn't go to the door. It 
might be a friend of her parents. 

She gazed at her coat, which 
she'd laid out, ready. Had she 
time to replace it in the ward- 
robe, to wish Wendy away? 

Downstairs, a snatoh of an 
opera drifted into the hall - 
The Magic Flute , she thought it 
was. She heard her mother's 
footsteps, the click of the 
front door, her mother's greet- 
ing; "Oh, hello." For heaven's 
sake let the* make clear who 
it was! Her hands felt hot and 
swollen, prickly with nerves. 

Her Mother called "Wendy's 
here . " 

She buttoned her coat so 
3lowly that her mother raised her 
voioe: "Did you hear *e? I said 
Wendy's here." From the top of 
the stairs she heard her mother 
saying "Look after her, Wendy, won't 
you. I don't mean she isn't sensible, 
but she is only ten, and she might 
get over-excited." 

Her father glanoed up a 3 she 
ventured downstairs. He hung 
back in the doorway, afraid to 
lose the opera. "You're away, 
then. What is this film, did 
you say? Rook Around the Clock ?” 

He knew perfectly well, but meant 
to imply that it wasn't worth 
knowing. "Well, you must go if 
you feel you should. Still, 

I 'm surprised that it interests 
you. I think you may be disapp- 
ointed. Well, you must find out 
for yourself." 

Couldn't he tell it was a 
lie? Just because she thought 
Elvis was sexy didn't mean she 
wanted to watch fat Bill Haley 
sing three notes. For a moment 
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she might have saved herself from 
her fears by telling the truth, 
except that she was afraid to 
admit the lie. Her moist hands 
squirmed, suffocated by her poc- 
kets. Resentment gagged her. 

How dare anyone suggest she was 
less grown-up than Wendy! 

"Hurry back, then," her 
mother said, suppressing anxiety. 
"Keep to the main road." 

The night was ioy. The girl 
felt her bare knees burn with 
the cold. A breeze wafted Wendy's 
scent from beneath her pink 
coat; in the orange glare of the 
infrequent streetlamps, her eyes 
looked bruised with makeup. By 
oomparison, the younger girl was 
dressed childishly, which made 
her feel both irritable and 
vulnerable . 

At the foot of the sloping 
pavement they reached the main 
road. Chris's Pish & Chips was 
open; people stood outside, 
gingerly opening newspaper pack- 
ages as though they contained 
fragile gifts s steam from the 
packages mixed with white clouds 
of breath. "Shall we get some 
chips?" Wendy said. 

Was that meant to delay 
them? She wasn't dressed for 
chips. "No, I shouldn't," she 
answered herself at once. "I'll 
get fat." 

After that, as they trudged 
toward town, she was silent - 
but the girl had sensed that 3he'd 
had second thoughts about their 
escapade. Then let her say so - 
the girl wasn't going to admit 
to her fears before Wendy did so. 

The main road was glaring. 

It reminded her of the stasis 
before a storm, when sunlit 
houses against blaokening clouds 
looked ominous, unreal, unfam- 
iliar. Everything was benighted, 
even the hospital, a chummy 
gathering of buildings which 
resembled cottages, apartment 
blocks, a village hall, a 
barracks. The many lighted 
windows were blank. 

Two nurses crossed the 
drive. Their purposeful march 
reminded her of nuns. If only 
they would stop her, ask her 
where she was going! But they 
burst into laughter and vanished 
into the hospital, leaving her 
alone with Wendy's footsteps and 


her own, with the repetitive 
brushing of Wendy's knees against 
her calf-length skirt, with her 
fears . 

What exactly was there to 
fear? She had seen death before. 
She'd crept into her grandmother's 
room to whisper goodnight, though 
she had been told not to disturb 
her, only to find that she seemed 
to be more soundly asleep than 
whispers could penetrate, her 
fretted lips gaping in a silent 
snore. Although the girl had 
run crying for her mother, she 
hadn't been actually frightened; 
and despite her parents' distress, 
they'd seemed on. the whole glad 
that she had seen. Why should 
she be frightened now? 

Queues of cars passed each 
other, like trains on adjacent 
lines; the road was too narrow 
for overtaking. Their scoops 
of light caught dust, petrol 
fumes, a moth. Shortly the 
road was deserted again. Ahead 
the tarmac gleamed bleakly. She 
felt far too close to the house. 
"What do you think we're going 
to do?" she said uneasily. 

"Oh, just sit around a 
table, I expect, like they did 
in that story." Wendy sounded 
glad to talk. "Or maybe Richard 
will sit there with a pencil 
and see if it writes anything. 

I expect it'll write something 
stupid, if he has anything to 
do with it. You know what 
Richard's like." 

Yess last year Richard 
had sworn that the girl's body 
which had been dug up outside 
town was newly murdered, when 
in fact she was fifty years 
dead. Why should they believe 
his latest tale? His next- 
door neighbour had died recently, 
but only Richard insisted he 
had been crying for help. Could 
he really have distinguished 
words through the dividing wall? 
Anyway, that had been months 
ago. The dead man's house had 
an unpleasent reputation, but 
nobody seemed to know anything 
specific - at least, anything 
they would tell children. 

Perhaps the vague rumours had 
given Richard the idea for his 
latest horror fib. 

The two girls were app- 
roaching the town. Houses and 
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gardens were dwindling, some- 
times into terraces of cottages. 
Glimpses of bright rooms - warm, 
impregnable, aloof from her - 
reminded the girl of home. One 
last secret charm reassured her 
a little i as long as she stayed 
on this pavement, on the far 
side of the road from the house, 
she might be saved. 

They passed the pale squat 
unlit hall, the Kingdom Hall of 
JehoTah's Witnesses. Next to 
it, behind the Windmill pub, 
hens clucked sleepily. It was 
a comfortable sound, but by no 
means encouraging, for it meant 
that they had reached the terrace 
whioh contained the house. 

Beyond the terrace, people 
sat morosely on a bench outside 
the bus station. Further on, 
Disraeli stood on a pedestal, 
ignoring the traffic lights 
beneath him, which were stepping 
down to green. There was safety: 
far too distant. Wendy had 
already crossed to the opposite 
pavement, had braYed the short 
path beside the lit bay window 
and was ringing the bell. 

A red bus blocked the girl's 
view. Its windows displayed 
seated figures, motionless in 
slabs of light like amber; none 
of them noticed her. Glowing 
splashes trailed over the pave- 
ment, over the shiny blunt toe- 
caps of her shoes. Then the bus 
was past, and Richard stood in 
the doorway of the house. 

When he saw her, he frowned. 
"Well, what's she waiting for? 
Does she want crossing over?" 

She wasn't a baby, she 
thought fiercely. She was more 
mature than Wendy, grown-ups 
had told her so. nothing would 
happen at the seance, except 
for Richard's tricks. It would 
simply be what she's hoped for: 
an initiation into Wendy's world 
of adolescence. Taking a breath 
so deep it seemed to bruise her 
chest, she crossed the deserted 
roadway. Determined not to look 
at the dark uncurtained bay of 
the next house, she strode into 
the lighted hall. 

The living-room seemed 
crowded with people, sitting on 
a plump, though somewhat faded 
suite. In fact there were only 


five people, but all of them 
were staring at her as though 
she had no right to be there. 

A boy whose oh in sprouted a few 
unequal hairs oomplained "She's 
rather young for this, isn't 
she?" 

"Oh, she's all right. 

Leave her alone." Wendy sound- 
ed both annoyed by the reflection 
on her judgement and a little 
embarrassed; perhaps, deep down, 
she agreed. 

Riohard stood between chairs 
in the bay, peering out through 
a crack in the curtains. A boy 
with hair like Elvis and a rea- 
sonably even moustache said "Is 
that everyone?" 

"Wo, there's Ken. He has 
to come from near the Comrades 
of the Great War Club." 

Glancing at the moustaohed 
boy, Wendy brightened. "I didn't 
know you were coming." 

"Who, me? I wouldn't have 
missed it for anything." He 
patted the arm of his chair, as 
though to make a dog jump. 
"Besides, you might need looking 
after. " 

The younger girl thought 
him pompous and conceited, and 
a very bad substitute for Elvis. 
After a token protest at the 
way he summoned her, Wendy sat 
beside him. She had withdrawn 
into the adolescent world, 
where people seemed to do things 
which they didn't want to do 
and which, when they did them, 
they didn't enjoy. The girl 
felt excluded, barely tolerated 
by the group. She sat on the 
couch, beside two girls who 
ignored her. She wished she 
hadn ' t come . 

Did Richard want to scare 
her? He was looking at her as 
he said "I heard something else 
today. " 

"What?" one of the girls 
demanded nervously. 

"I don't know. It sounded 
like - " Was he pausing for 
effect, or choosing his words? 

"It sounded like someone ill 
trying to get hold of things, 
groping about next door, trying 
to pick something up." 

He leaned against the chip- 
ped mantelpiece and gazed at his 
listeners. He was obviously 
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enjoying himself, but was he 
lying? He must have heard mice, 
the young girl told herself. 

But she was struggling to gain 
sufficient courage to say that 
she'd decided not to go into 
the house. 

The doorbell rang. Every- 
one started, then pretended that 
they hadn't, or giggled uneasily. 
"Stupid," one girl snarled - it 
wasn't clear to whom. Had Rich- 
ard's parents returned unexpect- 
edly? Oh, please let it be - 
But he returned from the front 
door to announce "All right, 
it's time. Ken's here." 

He led them out of the 
house. Between it and its 
neighbour was an arched tunnel, 
narrower than the stretch of 
the young girl's arms. The 
edge of headlights on the road 
withdrew from the passage, 
which was at once very dark. 

The girl's footsteps rang 
shrilly between the walls, 
mocking her nervousness. 

At the end of the passage 
were the doors to two back 
yards. Richard pushed one, 
which tottered open, scraping 
over stone. Beyond it the 
kitchen of the deserted house 
protruded into the yard, to- 
ward a large coal-shed. There 
was room for little else except 
darkness thick as mud and, in 
one corner of the yard, an anon- 
ymous shrub, starved and rest- 
less. 

As they crept into the 
yard eyes gleamed at them from 
the coal, which scattered rat- 
tling as the awakened sleeper 
leapt on the wall and fled, 
mewing. "Shut up," Richard 
hissed at giggles. He was 
fiddling with the back door of 
the house. He mu 3 t be copying 
a film, he couldn't know how to 
do it properly. There came a 
snap of metal; he must have 
broken his knife. The girl 
releaxed, only just suppressing 
an audible sigh - then saw that 
the door was open. 

Richard's flashlight 
reached into the darkness. It 
spread over the flags of the 
kitchen floor, dimming. Wooden 
legs with knobbly ankles stood 
in the shadows; deep in the 


darkness, something gurgled 
moistly. "Well, keep up," he 
said irritably to the others 
as he stepped within. 

The young girl tried to 
keep up with Wendy, who was 
clinging to the moustached boy. 

As the flashlight swung to make 
sure everyone had followed, a 
nervous drip glinted on the lip 
of a tap. The drip was trembling, 
ready to fall. It must have 
been the tap which had gurgled. 
"Shut the door," Richard ordered. 

Beyond the kitchen was a 
larger room. The patch of light 
crawled over the floor, picking 
at the pattern of the parpet, 
leaving it imooiaplete . Why 
couldn't Richard raise the 
torch-beam? Nobody could see 
so far into the house from the 
road. In the unlit room draped 
chairs loomed, squatting fatly 
beneath their shrouds. The air 
smelled of hovering dust. 

A3 they ventured into the 
hall, a thin silhouette sprang 
up to meet them. A sharp hook 
of panio snagged the girl's 
heart. Everyone halted, gasping 
or swearing, except Richard. 

In a moment they were scoffing 
and jostling, for it had only 
been the cross that separated 
the front-door panes, outlined 
by headlights. But the girl 
had felt caged by their panic. 

As they'd surrounded her, inst- 
inotively huddling together, they 
had seemed capable of crushing 
her among them. They and their 
indifference dwarfed her. Her 
fear was bigger than she was. 

"Keep it quiet," Richard 
muttered, and padded upstairs. 

His light doled out a couple of 
stairs at a time. Shadows tug- 
ged at the bannisters, which 
shifted creaking beneath her 
hand. Nervousness and dusty 
breaths parched her throat; 
underfoot, the unseen carpet 
felt like a thick wad of dust. 

She was trapped in the midst 
of the uneasy procession. She 
could only stumble upstairs. 

All the doors on the land- 
ing were ajar. As the light 
wavered into the rooms, they 
looked impossibly large with 
darkness, which seemed less 
still than it ought to be. 
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■trouble Richard, who strode 
stealthily into the front bed- 
room. 

He switched off the flash- 
light. A streetlamp lit the 
room, though only through two 
cramped windows. An indeter- 
minate pattern swarmed on the 
wallpaper. As the others pushed 
her through the doorway she saw 
a large table whioh seemed not 
to belong to the room, surroun- 
ded by a dim bed, a dressing- 
table, a couple of chairs j 
rough equares of paper laid 
around the table's edge spelled 
out the alphabet - "Don't shut 
that door!" Richard hissed urg- 
ently. 

He tugged a drawer out of 
the dressing-table and propped 
the door open. "Ho handle on 
the inside," he explained, amused 
by their muffled dismay or sus- 
picion. "Come on then, before 
my parents get back." 

"Right," Richard said tri- 
umphantly. "Now." Prom beside 
the dressing-table he produced 


an object like a home-made wooden 
roller-skate, whose wheels were 
capable of veering. His ges- 
ture expected a reaction, and 
received ones strangled laughter, 
nudging, giggling. "He's going 
to write with his feet," some- 
one sniggered. The girl joined 
in the almost hysterical mirth, 
though she felt the shrillness 
of her laughter exoluded her 
from the group. 

"Shut up!" Richard said 
savagely. "Do you want some- 
one to hear us and call the 
police?" 

They subsided gradually 
into silence. There was an 
interlude of subdued jostling 
as they each placed one hand 
on the skate in the centre of 
the table. "Now what?" demanded 
the whispy boy. 

"We wait," Richard said. 

They did so, more or less 
silently. "My arm's going to 
sleep," one girl muttered. 

"So am I," complained her friend. 
Minutes after they had spoken, 
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their words remained, hovering 
as though the air had grown 
stagnant. The room seamed to 
be darkening, as if with the 
approach of a storm - the young 
girl's eyes must be tired, that 
w%s all. Headlights trailed 
over the ceiling and dragged 
at the pattern of the wallpaper, 
which shifted slyly, Ho light 
reached the ajar door, beyond 
which stood blackness. She 
imagined how much of the dark 
house she would have to brave 
to escape. 

Boredom or unease was 
growing. "How long are we 
going to have to sit?" protested 
the whispy boy. Free hands were 
exploring. "Oh, get off," one 
girl cried furiously. 

"I don't think this is 
going to work," said the boy 
with the moustache. "The 
planchette's too heavy. You 
need something lighter." 

At once, accompanied by 
an odd sound which seemed to 
oome from deep in the house, 
thj» wooden skate began to quest 
toward the edge of the table , 
advancing and recoiling like a 
trapped rat. 

"Of course if you're going 
to make it move - " 

"I'm not doing it," said 
Richard resentfully. 

"Well, somebody must be." 

He gazed at each of them in 
turn. She noticed that his 
moustache was glistening: with 
sweat? Nothing he saw in their 
eyes seemed to please him. 

"Well, it's certainly not me," 
he said as though denying a 
bad smell. 

The skate faltered and was 
still. Richard was glaring - 
because of the interruption, 
or because he had ceased to be 
the leader? "Are we just going 
to sit here and argue?" he dem- 
anded . 

"We're supposed to ask ques- 
tions. What was the name of the 
fellow who died here?" 

"Allen. Mr Allen." 

!*A11 right." The moustached 
boy sat forward like an executive 
at a conference; perhaps he was 
imitating a film. "We'll see 
if it's him." Slowly and loudly, 
as though addressing a retarded 
child, he asked the skate "Are 


you Mr Allen?" 

He was answered at once, 
by stifled giggles. He perm- 
itted himself a faint smile: the 
joke was really too childish 
for him. Only Richard held him- 
self solemn, furiously so. The 
girl restrained herself from 
giggling more loudly than the 
others. Why was she afraid to 
draw attention to herself? 
Because the room was so dim? 

Again she heard the faint 
sound, which was perhaps not so 
deep in the house, after all: 
a feeble restlessness. A mouse? 
No, it must be the noise of the 
skate, made to sound distant by 
the oppressive atmosphere - for 
the skate was moving. It turned 
purposefully and went straight 
to a square of paper, where it 
halted. 

That seemed comfortingly 
meaningless. One letter could 
tell them nothing. Then the 
girl saw that two additional 
squares interrupted the alph- 
abet, on opposite sides of the 
table: YES and NO. NO, the 
skate had said. 

No, it was not Mr Allen 
who wa3 advancing through the 
house, making doors squeak in 
the downstairs hall and now on 
the landing. It must be only 
a draught. But it was not Mr 
Allen who had come into the 
room, whose feeble restlessness 
was clearly audible now, though 
its position was obscure. Rich- 
ard's head turned, searching. 
Reluctantly he said "That's 
what I heard." 

Now the sound was more 
definable. Yes, it was like 
someone very old or very ill 
fumbling about in the dark - 
except that just as she was 
close to locating it in one 
part of the room, it seemed to 
reappear elsewhere. Her fingers 
on the skate were paralyzed, 
they felt glued together by 
sweat, but they were trembling. 
Neither her hand nor the rest 
of her body could do anything 
about her panic. 

Perhaps everyone was wait- 
ing for somebody else to be the 
first to flee. Before anyone 
could move, the skate began 
turning. Though their arms 
were heavy with exhaustion and 
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nerves, it was quicker now, 
more efficient. I AM, it 
spelled rapidly. 

The moustached hoy sat 
forward, awaiting the rest of 
the message. His free hand 
wiped his glistening moustache. 

The others watohed unwillingly 
as the skate dragged their hands 
about the table. When it had 
finished they sat stiffly, not 
daring to remark on the message 
in case that lent it power. 

Only the moustached boy mouthed 
it silently, frowning: I AM 
EVERYWHERE IN HERE. 

"I think we'd better go," 
stammered the whispy boy. His 
last word sprang into falsetto, 
but nobody laughed. Nor did 
anyone move, for the formless 
sounds were groping around the 
room, hemming them in. Head- 
lamps slipped rectangles of light 
into the room; the rectangles 
turned into gliding parallel- 
ograms and vanished. The girl 
kept her gaze away from the light, 
for it might make the source of 
the groping visible. 

The skate darted into the 
centre again, and dodged about 
the table. Its swiftness 
seemed almost gleeful. One of 
the girls was sobbing dryly 
and incessantly; it sounded as 
though she was choking. The 
skate picked out its message 
deftly, then rested beneath 
the crowd of their fingertips. 

DO AS YOHRE TOLD, it had said. 

A wave of resentment, 
violent as electrioity, flashed 
through the group. "Puck that," 
said Ken, whom the young girl 
had yet to hear speak. His 
voice proved to be high and 
thin, unsuited to the protest; 
it breathed out beer, the smell 
of bravado. His chair creaked 
as he made to get up. The sob- 
bing girl managed to gulp her- 
self space between sobs for 
words, to cry "Don't let goj" 

Perhaps she believed that 
while the presence was occupied 
in spelling messages it would 
be unable to do worse. And 
indeed, the sound of unlocated 
fumbling had ceased - but the 
young girl felt it had only 
come to rest. She thought she 
could hear the faintest of 
shif tings, like the movements 
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which betray the serenity of a 
oat as it prepares to leap on 
its prey. She dared not look. 

In any case , she had to 
watch the skate, for it was 
darting urgently about the table. 
Their fingertips clung to it 
as though it was their sole 
protection from the dark. Before 
the message had ended, the girl 
was seized by a fit of trembling. 
Eveyone stared at the table, un- 
willing to meet anyone else's 
eyes. She felt as though her 
hand was trying to shake her 
body to pieces. The message 
was expanding in her mind, like 
an after-image in sudden and 
absolute darkness. 

ALL EXCEPT ONE GO OUT . 

"Oh, that's too fucking 
much," Ken protested. "That's 
just fucking stupid." He was 
speaking at the top of his 
voice - to impress them, or 
himself, or someone else entirely? 
His piping voice was scrawny in 
the dark. Nevertheless Richard, 
at whom he was staring, turned 
defensive. "I didn't make it 
say that," he retorted. "I'd 
have said who the one had to be, 
wouldn't I?" 

At once, as though it had 
been waiting for his cue, the 
skate pounced. It rushed towards 
the bed, sweeping letters to the 
floor, jerking their arms with 
such force that Wendy fell 
against the young girl. Wendy 
began shuddering as though with 
fever - for the skate was point- 
ing straight at her. 

"No," Wendy cried. "I won't. 
I won't." She sounded hardly 
able to form the words. She 
managed to stumble to her feet, 
and fled towards the landing. 

The young girl struggled away 
from the wispy boy, who shook 
himself impatiently free of her. 

As she sat up, regaining 
the place from which Wendy had 
elbowed her, she realized that 
the skate was pointing directly 
at her. 

Wendy's flight had released 
the others. They retreated from 
the table as though it was dis- 
eased. None of them glanced at 
the young girl; indeed, they 
seemed to have forgotten her - 
for in their haste they shoved 
the table against her, knocking 



her back on the bed. 

The bed was not empty. As 
she fell back, she glimpsed a 
face upturned on the pillow. 

A convulsion seized her whole 
body; she arched upwards, strain- 
ing her spine - anything rather 
than touch what lay in the bed. 
Was the face an accident of 
shadows on the lumpy pillow? 
Perhaps, for as she wrenched 
her neck in peering wildly, she 
saw that the face was incomplete. 
But as her hand tried to lever 
her away from the bed it touched, 
through the bedclothes, a thin 
yet flabby limb. 

She heard someone stumble 
over the drawer in the doorway 
and kick it aside. The door 
slammed. "Hey, Richard," said 
the muffled voice of the whispy 
boy, "did you realize we've 
left that kid in there? Was 
she supposed to be the one?" 
Several of them giggled, re- 
lieved; perhaps they had known 


they were shutting her in. 

She kicked the table away 
and ran blindly to the door. 

Her gasp of terror had hurt her 
chest, leaving her no breath 
with which to cry out. She 
heard Wendy from what seemed a 
great distance. "You haven't 
really left her in there, have 
you? You silly fool, she's 
only a kidi I'm supposed to 
be looking after her!" 

"All right. Calm down." 

It was the voice of the mous- 
tache. "The door isn't locked, 
is it? She braver than half 
you people, anyway. I didn't 
hear her whining." The handle 
of the door rattled. There 
was a thud, and a silence. 

When he spoke again his 
voice was low with anger. 

•'What sort of games are you 
p laying , Richard? The handle's 
come out and the door won't 
budge • " 

The dark closed around the 
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young girl, like the embrace of 
fever. The door shook as shoul- 
ders thumped it, but held, Now 
the babble of angry voices was 
retreating from her, Was Rich- 
ard calling "It's all right', 
don't fret. I'll get you some- 
thing"? The voices faded down 
the stairs, leaving her alone 
with silence. 

It was not quite silence. 
Behind her, something dropped 
softly to the floor. She could 
neither turn nor cry out, but 
she knew without turning what 
the sound was: the fall of the 
bedclothes. Had something else 



got down from the bed? 

She could move her hand 
now. She hooked her finger in 
the hole where the door-handle 
ought to be. She dragged at 
the door, though her hand was 
trembling so violently that it 
threatened to jerk out of the 
hole, but it was no use; the 
door refused to budge. Now 
she was trapped there, unable 
to let go of the door, held 
fast by the dark as though it 
was a marsh. She was not even 
able to scream when the moist 
cold hands, which were soft as 
putty, seized her. 


The 

Winter 

Gods 


Forbidden harmony. 

Insensible profanity; 

Ageless formless gods of dark - 
Dark faces through dark windows. 

Bleeding poisons, warm anxiety. 

Frosted eyes of cold obscurity 
Blink and question 
With sad lucidity; 

Arms of bone; ivy and phosphorus - 
Gleaming seconds of boundless morbidity — 

Time grins. 

There are no paths nor roadways to extinction - 
The iced forms of gods stand waiting. 

The black mouths of gods move, forming, 

And whispers drip like dew from lips - 
Creeping, weaving - intolerable waiting; 
Slinking sounds of nearing footsteps - 
Felting walls, molten towers - 
Sparkling fires of black infinity. 

Waters from wells seethe and sparkle, 

The darkness of night grows thickly spreading - 
Eyes peer through tangled forests. 

Huge hills swell with bodies, 

Old men creep through doorways - 
Twisted faces, mis-shapen faces, 

Old and leprous, grey cracked faces; 

Limping figures. 

Crusted years. 

The girl weeps tears of fortune , 

Her hair glistens, sparkles, flares - 
The ancient songs but half-forgotten 
Sound from rooms above the walls. 

The ancient lady moving slowly, 

The wasting man caressing the stairway, 

All below; and ageless greetings - 
Flittering soundless across the hedgegrows; 
Come silently. 

Bend fleet ingly. 

The whispering trees 
Bend in strange 
Forbidden harmony. 

Coldly, aimlessly - the dark gods rise. 


phil 

williams 
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Dear Eds, 

It's a pity that we see the growth 
ia John Heron's editorship of DARK HORIZONS 
as he in fact leaves the magazine, DH19 
would, contents-wise, have been as John 
envisaged, but let us gratefully note that 
Mike Chinn and John Merritt took on the 
project and rushed an issue out after 
considerable delay already suffered. There- 
fore, little editorial 'presence' features 
in DH19, though I suspect that things could 
become very lively later on} 

So this issue: Balanced certainly, 
but patchy in places. THE BOOKSELLER OF 
EROADOAK by Mark Clay is faintly amusing, 
but the construction of the story needed 
some attention I thought. As it stands, it 
reads rather stuntedly in places. On the 
other hand, Ken Cowley's SECOND CHANCE is a 
delight to read, smoothly and convincingly 
written. A clever tale. Barry Banks's 
illustration is good, but reminds me of 
those illustrations one sees in women's maga- 
zines, which makes me nervous} (And, no, I 
do not read womens' magazine*}). Broadoak's 
illustrater, Russ Nicholson, is adept, but 
this is not anywhere near as good as his best 
work. 

Mike Barrett, with whom I have 
collaborated on an article on Brian Lumley 
(featured in a previous DH) , can be relied 
upon to turn out an interesting, if not 
thoroughly in depth, article. His CREATIONS 
OF LIGHT AND DARKNESS was useful to me beca- 
use Zelazny is a writer I've not persued 
much. I assume the fan of Zelazny would want 
something more meaty. However, this kind of 
introductory article is ideal for the EPS 
and its members and I hone the two editors 
can encourage more of the same on other fant- 
asy authors. 

The irrepressible St eve Jones gives 
us a neat little interview with a SF writer, 
THE SPACE MERCHANT. The interview is nicely 
set off with book jacket reproductions and 
the item as a whole must usefully divert the 
attention of strictly fantasy fans towards 
the SF field. lie, I've been through a SF 
spree, before I got into fantasy (beginning 
in 1962), though again. Frederick Pohl is one 
of the SF giants I read rather little of, 
perhaps three novels, including THE SPACE 
MERCHANTS and DRHHKARD'S WALK. The Pohl item 
showed that the Zelazny was much in need of 
illustration — book covers of course - but 
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now that our two 'new boys' have more time on 
their hands, maybe future issues will improve 
piotorially, 

Adrian Cole's column, TALKING POINT, 
is punctuated, I see, by a masterpiece from 
the pen of 'Prank Forletta' - depicting a 
superweapon no doubt. I'm sure it'll do noth- 
ing for Mary Whitehouse. . . but perhaps it 
should! I tend to agree with Adrian that the 
currant tirade against Tolkien in favour of 
the more contemporary exponants is a little 
silly. And, as he says, Donaldson abhors 
the idea that he is thought better than 
LOTR and even more reverently spoken of. 

I was personally pleased to find THE 
CHRONICLES OP THOMAS COVENANT a more 
moving book than LOTR, however enjoyable 
the Rings trilogy was. But I suspect that 
we have to face tha fact that the new 
'heroes' of fantasy literature will alw- 
ays he hailed, to the detriment of their 
precursors. Look at V/illiam Morris , one 
of our founders certainly, but who today 
is concidered wishy-washy. Time does not 
always treat an author well, but I feel it 
must be true that Morris, Tolkien and 
Donaldson all have their places even now. 

I like the cover - different to 
the oneswe've been having lately and 
certainly better than on some recent 
issues. I also like like Chinn's new Roger 
Dean inspired logo. I dislike the lack of 
capital first letters in the articles 
and story headings and the contributors' 
names. Typing errors must he further 
eliminated - spelling errors are niggling 
and are unprofessional ( though judging 
by the typesetting in the Birmingham 
Evening Mail, the opposite is true!) DH19, 
put together in two weeks is remarkable 
and is worthy of praise. I'm eagerly 
awaiting issue 20! 


Yours, 

David Sutton 
(Kings Heath) 


Hello Eds, 

DH 19 was by far the best 
edition of Dark Horizons I have yet seen. 
At last it has managed to broaden its 
thinking to cover the whole of fantasy 
and not just the small sub-set of horror/ 
weird fiction. 

Mike Barrett has excellent taste 
hut his examination of Zelazny was more 
panegynic than analytical. Too much praise 
and plot summary. I feel he has skirted the 
issue of Zelazny's recent lapse in writing 
standards: I refer to the entertainingly 


™ SAHD and the hard- 
ened bot— boiler BRIDGE OF ASHFG. 

X further contest that Zelazny's 
earliest writings were flared by a sirapli- 
city and shallowness of imagination, some- 
^ ommon in all 60s fantasy (&SF). 
A ROSE TOR ECCL3S IASTES is very touching 
“f " ls T ^?§ u ? 1 y cardboardish, even uncon- 
vincing. LOST) OF LIGHT opened the beginning 
of Zelazny's career as a truly magnificent 
writer, but I b elie ve he has matured since 
then, and the AMEER series represents a 
significent advancement on LORD OP LIGHT. 

(By the way, I do not believe books 3 and 4 
£|£ be read independantly'). Finally, DHUS 
IBAE was a hauntingly fascinating novel. 

The ambience of style matched the dream- 
like post -holocaust world. I believe it is 
the best thing Dick has ever written 
because it so totally encapsulates the mans 
philosophys. I maintain that Zelazny's 
presence is minimal when it comes to the 
nhilosophy/ideat ive content. 


Adrian Cole's tastes are more 
dubious. Susan Cooper writes good children's 
books but Anne Rice's INTERVIEW has had 
verjr mixed reactions. He wonders "where 
does idle oeinion finish and useful criti- 
cism begin?" Ills next paragraph is, with 
respect, idle opinion. Most curious. 


The Pohl interview was fascinating. 
If anything I'd have liked more of it. (I'm 
not sure what point there is in reproducing 
the covers of books not directly relevant 
to the text eg. IN THE PROBLEM PIT, TEE 
BEST OF FREDERICK POHL etc ...). 

May I re-uterate ray pleasure at 
fording a broader outlook in DH, and a 
better balance betwwen fiction and articles 
( the latter has often been lacking). 

Good luck and congratulations! 


Phil Rosenblum 
(Sydney 

AUSTRALIA) 
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